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Notes and Queries. 73 

usage, simply of a social character, being transferred to a simple-minded 
people, is interwoven with its own mythology, and assumes a mysterious 
and superstitious character. 

Mrs. Brown, having been consulted respecting the game, writes : " The 
counting-out rhyme begins the game, and those five words of no mean- 
ing — or none as understood by the Indians of to-day — are the only ones 
used, and I do not agree with you in thinking the game borrowed, — it is 
too purely Indian in character. Besides, their ideas of squaw-oc-t' moos 
would naturally suggest such a game to their minds. Again, they never 
play the game in the woods, or near thick bushes, their dread of the swamp- 
woman is so great." 

It may be remarked that in any case the spirit of Wabanaki represents 
the original significance of the sport, which undoubtedly in a remote time 
was connected with mythology among our own ancestors, and represented 
the actions of a dangerous being who was an object of real terror, just as it 
now does to the Algonquin tribe of Maine. Indeed, most of our games of 
chase symbolize the pursuit either of a witch or a wild animal, while some- 
times, as in the game now under consideration, varying forms represent 
now the first and now the last of these enemies. 

The only way of determining whether these usages are originally Indian 
would be comparison with the customs of other tribes ; as long as they 
are isolated, and correspond in outward form to white customs, it appears 
natural to assume their derivation from the latter. I am informed that no 
use of counting-out rhymes has been observed among the Eskimo. 

W. W. N. 

Revue de l'Histoire des Religions. — I have recently received a 
letter from M. Jean Reville, editor of the " Revue de l'Histoire des Reli- 
gions," in which he expresses his hope and desire of increasing the influ- 
ence of the Revue through obtaining subscribers as well as contributors 
from America. Arrangements can be made for the translation into French 
of articles sent to the editor. The Revue, which appears at intervals of 
two months, is the only journal at present in existence exclusively devoted 
to the scientific study of religions. During the ten years of its exist- 
ence it has acquired for itself an enviable reputation for the excellence of 
its matter, as well as for its absolute impartiality; all articles of a polemic 
character, as well as such as treat their subject from a purely theological 
point of view, being rigidly excluded. In view of the important bearings 
of the comparative study of religions and religious rites on the study of 
folk-lore, it is the interest of the American Folk-Lore Society to promote 
the circulation of the Revue in this country. The Revue is now beginning 
its tenth year. It appears every second month, the publishing house being 
that of E. Leroux, 28 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. The subscription for Amer- 
ica is thirty francs. I shall be glad to receive names of subscribers, or 
articles intended for publication, and will forward the same to M. Reville. 
— Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 



